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USE OF ‘‘ MOVIES” IN EDUCATION 


One of the modern forces that has 
come into education is the use of mo- 
tion pictures. Our conception of edu- 
cation and how the mind can best be 
instructed are undergoing a revision. 
There is now understanding that in- 
struction may be carried on through 
the eye just as effectively as through the 
ear. Motion pictures are utilized for 
publicity purposes as well as for in- 
struction purposes. 

In this issue of the But.erin is a spe- - 
cial article dealing with this subject and 
covering both publicity and instruction. 
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i i tion Schools aims to render new on een schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which o' have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation officers may interch experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admit ing o7 y so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be and will return 
dividends en their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where informfation is gathered, arranged and classified - 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
ar individuals who aoe sean or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 


members of the : 
Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 
From the Constitution—Artide III. 

Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SECTION 2. lass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 
pepe accredited representatives, to attend meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

office 


SecTIoN 3.—Class B members shall be officers, aeugee or instructors of schools conducted 
by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend all 
gen meetings of the Association. 

Sgction 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Articde VII. 

SscTion 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 
Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. . 
SEcTION 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
A mak oa join between January Ist and April rst, shall pay first ‘s dues of 
F between April 1st and July rst, shall pay nine months’ (peg SH 
those joining between July rst and October 1st, shall pay months’ dues or $50.00; those 
ining between October rst and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or su uent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 

exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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THE COST OF “LABOR TURNOVER” TO THE INDUSTRIES 


Although the cost of labor turnover is not as yet included in 
industrial accounting nor is mention made of this expense in 
modern cost system, nevertheless it is an expense, and more and 
more executives of business organizations are’ beginning to realize 
that methods of determining this expense must be found, and, 
in so far as possible, this drain upon the resources of industrial 
organizations minimized or eliminated. Investigations to deter- 
mine labor turnover have progressed slowly due to inability to 
define what labor turnover is. Perhaps the best definition is that 
advanced by Harry A. Hopf, to wit: “Labor turnover is a phe- 
nomenon.” In the earlier stages of the investigation turnover was 
most often coupled with employment. Now we know better. 
Employment is a factor in labor turnover but does not constitute 
the problem. Training is a factor of the problem as is also 
working conditions, distribution of earnings as between labor and 
capital, and, in fact, the management of every sub-division of 
modern industries affects the problem of labor turnover. So 
the approach must be made from many directions, each having 
their bearing upon and collectively forming the problem. It is 
estimated by reliable authorities that unnecessary labor turnover 
in American business organizations causes an annual waste some- 
where between two and five billions of dollars. This, of course, 
does not include strikes and other contentions, but merely the 
shifting around from job to job with no good result either to 
labor or capital. The solution to the problem is, of course, educa- 
tion. In a recent message to Russia, President Wilson pointed 
out that education is indispensable in promoting that nation’s wel- 
fare, and the President could with equal force and just as trust- 
worthy facts point out to the business interests of the United 
States that industrial education is indispensable for this nation’s 
welfare. Recognition of this fact is growing. Evidences of 
this are encountered almost daily. Seward Prosser, President 
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of the Bankers Trust Company of New York, in a statement in 
which he set forth the reasons. why his company joined the 
Federal Reserve system, stated: 
“In the last analysis we struck aside all minor questions, 
such as whether it would be profitable or unprofitable, and allowed 
. .2@ technical or political objections to get in the way of the big 
ort ‘yfestion. The only reason which really brought about our appli- 
* cation for membership was the fact that we had come to the 
conclusion that we no longer had a right to stay out of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system when it was our belief that in a large way 
it was the duty of an institution such as ours to join hands with 
our Government at this time.” 

It is the belief of those who pioneered in the work of our 
Association, that ultimately all executives of business organiza- 
tions will cease to debate whether or not it will prove profitable 
for their cérporations to take Class A membership in our Asso- 
ciation and will join with us and thus contribute to the work 
that our Association is doing. In time all other questions must 
be brushed aside as the Bankers Trust Company brushed aside 
their objections and there must be only one deciding factor. The 
industries of the United States must be administered efficiently. 
Co-operation will be the motto of the people of the United States 
in the development of the new world, which will take place after 
the conflict in Europe has reached its close. Speaking before 
the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Mr. George D. Dixon, Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said: 

“The orthodox doctrine of yesterday taught that the ideal 
condition was to have as many corporations as possible fighting 
each other for the public’s business, and the public fighting all 
the corporations. 

“No public leader pointed out the extravagance of such a 

system, or showed the waste of energy, money and facilities 
which it involved. Few grasped the fact. that effort spent in 
fighting was lost to service. 
_ “No one thought of suggesting that shippers ought to help 
the railroads to give them better service. A man who advariced 
such an idea five, or even four, years ago would have been 
laughed at as an impractical dreamer. There were scores and 
hundreds who were going about the country counseling shippers 
to extort the last pennyworth of service from the railroads, and 
if possible pay less than a penny for it. 

“No popular leader, in our political life, dared to preach the 
truth that the shippers of the country should encourage their rail- 
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roads, foster them, give them the means to grow, permit them to 
consolidate facilities where efficiency would thereby be promoted, 
pay them fairly for what they did, allow them to organize their 
service in the most effective way, and, in short, work with them 
and not against them. 

“The lesson which individuals could not or. would not teach, 
the war is now teaching us fast. It is showing us that the seller 
and the buyer of transportation service are not natural enemies, 
but natural friends; and that those who have stirred up enmity 
between them, and have fed and prospered by keeping such 
enmity alive, have wronged both and have been the apostles of 
a false creed.” 

And so the new business psychology is developing. Unneces- 
sary competition must be eliminated. The idea of equality of 
opportunity and equality of reward according to accomplishment 
must be kept carefully in mind. Co-operation is the basis of the 
new and better philosophy and co-operation can only be secured 
by mutual understanding, which is a problem of education. 


PROBLEMS IN BUILDING A MODERN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Since the passage of the legislation which created the free 
public school system of the United States most citizens have 
looked upon education, at least elementary instruction, as a duty 
of government. This duty was confined to state and local gov- 
ernments, without financial assistance on the part of the Federal 
government, until the enactment recently of the Smith-Hughes 
bill, by which Federal moneys are made available to the states 
for the purposes of industrial and agricultural training and lessons 
in home economics. However, the magnitude of a modern edu- 
cational and training system has not yet been fully sensed. It is 
estimated by the president of the board of education of New — 
York City that $100,000,000 a year would be required to furnish 
each child of school age of that city a seat for the full period of 
the: school day. New York now appropriates close to $50,000,- 
000 a year for educational purposes. These figures prove rather 
conclusively that it will not be possible to completely finance the 
more modern training systems now developing in the United 
States through public moneys. Citizens of this country are com- 
ing to look upon their schools in a different way from the con- 
ception generally held only a few years past. Then schools were 
considered as academic institutions, now there is general recog- 
nition that the function of educational institutions is to prepare 
the boy and girl for their life’s work, whether they enter the 
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higher institutions of education and shape their training for ca- 
reers in the sciences, arts or professions, or whether the boys 
enter the shops and factories or go on to the farms, or whether 
the girls become housewives. There must be education along 
academic lines to insure cultural development, but there must 
also be training along industrial, agricultural and home economic 
lines to insure efficiency in all branches of modern life. 

Other cities are also confronted with the problem of financ- 
ing their revised educational and training systems. In Newark, 
New Jersey, 500 young men desiring to learn the trade of a me- 
chanic have been denied the opportunity because of lack of room 
in the school buildings of that city. The condition in Newark is 
not unusual, but rather typifies conditions in all or nearly all the 
industrial cities of this country. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. Garber, superintendent of schools, is 
completing arrangements for establishing a course for “applied 
education,” whereby the boy students of the high schools in their 
last year’s course will be placed for service for one week at a 
time in commercial houses or industrial plants. 

The Federal government has notified school authorities that 
it will require 150,000 telegraph operators, and the new Federal 
Board of Vocational Education is co-operating with the War 
Department and has planned to use every school in the country 
that can be equipped for this work. There is also the pressing 
need for training for after-war conditions. 

The movements cited are indications of the changing condi- 
tions in education in the United States. The problem is too large 
for the public school system and too pressing to be neglected. 
The Federal government and industrial corporations are helping, 
but the problem is still one of great proportions and will require 
the assistance of every institution available in perfecting the en- 
larged plans which will insure to every boy and every girl suff- 
cient training to enable them to realize the larger measure of 
success. 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE AMERICAN VIEW-POINT 


One of the most reliable as well as one of the most complete 
sources of information as to developments affecting after-war 
conditions is “The Americas,” a magazine published by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

There is a splendid corps of trained writers for, this publi- 
cation, and as BULLETIN readers are aware, we have often drawn 
from this source of information in the past. In the October num- 
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ber there is an article dealing with international developments 
from the American point of view. Perhaps the most interesting 
and in some respects startling developments relate to conditions 
in England: We quote briefly from the article: 

“A great question of national economics, which brings up an 
entirely new fiscal scheme, never before even suggested anywhere 
in the world, is being discussed everywhere in England, and may 
develop into a grave political issue. It is the question whether a 
drastic conscription of British wealth shall be undertaken in or- 
der to write off at once the enormous cost of the war so that its 
burden of debt, with the necessity of heavy taxes for years to 
come, shall not handicap British industry and enterprise for a 
generation or more. 

“The demand first arose as a Radical measure and has been 
taken up by the organized labor forces of England. Conservative 
property-owning elements are generally inclined to oppose the 
idea, but they are doing so in a very reasonable way, without any 
bitterness, and a remarkably dispassionate discussion is going on. 
They are very wisely questioning it on the grounds of its doubt- 
ful practicability of execution.” 

So we are advised that the great British Empire is dispas- 
sionately discussing a conscription of wealth, estimated at from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty billion dollars. It is not, 
of course, intended to conscript all this wealth, but rather to lay 
a tax at from 10 to 12% per cent to pay off the war debt and 
have done with it. The British Parliament has also gone far in 
other directions. The recent weeks have brought forth a mass 
of information about England’s preparation for industry and com- 
merce after the war. 

Dr. Addison, Minister of Reconstruction in the British Cabi- 
net, recently made a public speech in which he indicates “that he 
is in favor of following the German idea of consolidated or syn- 
dicated buying of raw materials and sale of products, as better 
than the free mercantile organization, which, while the conditions 
in world-wide commerce that existed before the war were the 
dominant conditions of world-wide business economies, gave 
England a commanding influence in the world’s markets. There 
have been many company meetings at which England’s leading 
business men have said significant things about plans for the fu- 
ture. It is evident that a very important constructive movement 
has begun in England, which business men all over the world will 
watch with intense interest.” 

The article cannot be given in full in the BULLETIN nor can 
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extensive quotations be used, but a careful reading indicates that 
the conclusions which have been reached by England as to her 
most important and immediate needs apply with equal force to 
the United States. Dr. Addison in his address expressed the in- 
tention of working out his plans in co-operation with a commit- 
tee from Parliament which has already made a survey of British 
labor conditions, and has recommended a plan for closer work- 
ing community of interests between the employers and the em- 
ployed. The results of this survey may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“Only by increased productivity will we be able to overcome 
the devastation caused by the war. We can do it, but we need 
four things. Our first and most important need is better co- 
operation between Capital and Labor; secondly, we need better 
conditions of life; thirdly, better training; and, fourthly, better 
industrial methods.” 

The difference between the situation in England and in the 
United States is largely that in England there is exceptional rec- 
ognition of the need for action, whereas in the United States there 
is still the individualistic tendency to question whether or not any 
plan brought forth will prove of immediate profit to the individ- 
ual or organization, and to withhold support if the decision be 
adverse. There can be no doubt, however, but that the need for 
better co-operation between capital and labor is just as great in 
the United States as in England, and we need better conditions 
of life and we certainly need better training. The fourth con- 
clusion reached in England is perhaps less pressing in the United 
States, although there is no question but that our industrial meth- 
ods can be improved. The four needs which England recognizes 
are all embraced in the activities of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools. They all fall within the broad classifica- 
tion of “employe relations.” How rapidly this work will progress 
in the United States will depend almost entirely upon the sup- 
port accorded our Association by the business organizations of 
the United States. Our revenue comes entirely from member- 
ship fees. Our Association has the machinery with which to 
carry on this work rapidly and in a constructive manner, but 
the machinery cannot be made effective without sufficient revenue 
to finance such activities. What we need in the United States is 
a more complete recognition on the part of business organizations 
of their responsibility and their indebtedness to organizations 
which are devoting their activities toward a general improvement 
in industrial conditions. 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION IN THE PROCEEDINGS 

There is a wealth of information in the bound volume of 
proceedings of the Buffalo convention. During the first few 
years of our organization’s existence, efforts were made to find 
a basis from which the work of the different committees could 
be safely and securely developed. Foundations were carefully 
laid, and the reports of the committees last year were reports 
of progress. We especially call the attention of our members to 
the report of the committee on Employment Plans and the dis- 
cussions of this report. 

There is a great waste in American industry, due to an un- 
necessarily large labor turnover. Have you ever figured, those 
of you who read this article, how great is this cost in your own 
company? What does it cost to engage and break in a new em- 
ploye? How much of your turnover is necessary? You will 
find accurate information on this problem in the proceedings of 
the Buffalo convention and considerable data of value. 

Another report deserving of special attention was made by 
the committee on Safety and Health Education. This committee 
points out that there are in this country today 1,400,000 deaths 
annually from disease and accidents. It is estimated that 350,000 
of these deaths are preventable. Read the report. The subject 
of health is demanding attention as never before in the history 
of the world. 

The report of the committee on Office Work Schools, when 
coupled with the report of the same committee made to the Pitts- 
burgh convention, constitutes practically a complete manual on 
the subject of training for office efficiency. Corporation and 
Continuation Schools are discussed in great detail in the report 
of the committee on Continuation Schools.. There is some inter- 
esting information in the report of the committee on Educational 
Methods, especially to those of our members who have not yet 
systematized their educational department. 

The report of the committee on Trade Apprenticeship 
Schools for this year is of the greatest interest to those engaged 
in transportation. Other divisions of the work have been cov- 
ered in past reports of this committee, and the work has now 
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been subdivided into three divisions: railroads, steel and iron and 






manufacturing. One of our newer committees deals with un- 
skilled labor. To those having this problem thcre is much of 
value in the report of this committee. Read your proceedings 







carefully. It is the most valuable document ever contributed to 






the industries of our country from the standpoint of helpfulness 





in training for industrial efficiency. 













NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 

lowing new members have been received: 

Class “A” 

The Central National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa——Mr. William Y. 
Conrad, Cashier. 

Industrial Service & Equipment Company, Boston, Mass.—Mr. 
W. S. Field. : 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York City—Mr. A. S. Donaldson. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New York City—Mr. H. W. Chap- 
man. 












Class “B” 
Mr. Harry A. Hopf, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 








Class “C” 
Dr. Enoch Burton Gowin, New York University, New York City. 
Mr. Weaver H. Rogers, First National Bank . Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
















LIST OF BACK COPIES OF THE BULLETIN 
Back copies of the BULLETIN which the Executive Secretary's 
office can supply on request from members, libraries and colleges 








only : 

1914—May, 1 copy; June, 1; July, 1; August, 1; September, 1; 
October, 3; November, 5; December, 2. 

1915—January, 4 copies; February, 3; March, 1; April, 1; May, 
2; June, 5; July, 11; August, 13; September, 12; Octo- 
ber, 3; November, 8; December, 4. F 

1916—January, 4 copies; February, 1; March, 3; April, 4; May, 
4; June, 4; July, 3; August, 5; September, 4; October, 
5; November, 23; December, 19. 

1917—January, 5 copies ; February, 2; March, 11; April, 10; May, 

7; June, 14; July, 22; August, 16; September, 2; Octo- 

ber, 1; November, 2. 
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USE OF THE “MOVIES” IN EDUCATION 


This is a Special Article, in. Which an Effort Has Been Made 
to Condense All Available Information Regarding the Utility 
and Purposes of Moving Pictures in Instruction Along Indus- 
trial Educational Lines and Also for Publicity Purposes. 


In 1889 Eastman and Walker, of Rochester, New York, 
placed upon the market the first commercially successful medium 
for the projection of the motion picture; namely, a strip of cellu- 
loid film. From this crude and by no means always reliable be- 
ginning the moving picture industry has developed into the 
sixth largest industry in the United States in respect to the num- 
ber of individuals employed, the gross total of capital invested, 
and the average daily income and outgo. In fact, at its present 
rate of growth, it is inevitably destined in the immediate future 
to follow oil, steel, coal and the railroads as the fifth leading 
industry of the country. Upwards of twelve million of our 
people spend each year approximately $300,000,000 in moving 
picture theatres. 

Unfortunately, as yet, this stupendous growth in economic 
importance, together with the equally stupendous development 
of the original invention, has been largely material and of very 
questionable influence on human affairs. For years men and 
women of culture and refinement scarcely gave the “movies” 
a thought beyond a resigned recognition of the popularity of 
what was generally regarded by them as a “cheap,” “immoral,” 
or at best “non-moral” and “futile” form of entertainment, ad- 
jectives, in the beginning at least, on the whole well and justly 
earned. Even today the business ethics of the industry have 
bv no means kept pace with its technical and mechanical expan- 
sion, nor can they be favorably compared with those of other 
industries of its size and class. 


Change of Front Toward the Moving Picture 

However, the enormous potentialities inherent in this infant 
phenomenon as an educational agency of first-rate importance 
at length dawned upon men of vision until there are few edu- 
cators today who will hesitate to deny to it the importance and 
dignity it is undoubtedly now in the way of earning as one of 
the chief and coming means of impressing public opinion and 
imparting knowledge of and to the world at large. At all events 
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we have come to see that it is folly to neglect or underestimate 
the possibilities of an institution which in less than twenty years 
has secured a hold on the minds of people scarcely second to 
that of the school and the daily press. 


Danger of Over-Valuation 


The world of the screen is today, then, no longer under the 
ban. But it stands in almost equal danger—a danger shared by 
every new and progressive movement—of suffering from the 
over-inflated confidence of its zealous and enthusiastic advocates. 
For example, Thomas A. Edison, the man to whom the industry 
probably owes most of its present prosperity, is quoted as say- 
ing that it is his fixed ambition to do away entirely with books 
in the schools. “When we get moving pictures in the schools 
the child will be so interested that he will hurry to get there 
before the bell rings, because it is the natural way to teach— 
through the eye.” 

It has been observed recently that the Americans are an 
“eye-minded”’ people, and if this be so, then the motion picture 
should indeed prove a royal road to learning. But education 
has more than one function. Its object is in fact two-fold. 
First, to impart information, and, second, to train the mind to 
swift and strong activity as well as to implicit obedience to the 
direction of the will. The latter function is by all odds the 
greater, and to it the moving picture can furnish but little help. 
We must still depend upon the printed page for unrestricted 
range of subject and expression, for color, for analysis and 
explanation, for outward and inward action, and, finally, for 
the employment of the whole power of language to convey 
thought and arouse emotion, with no other limit beyond the 
author’s gift for impressing his reader. The moving picture 
can never—as can be done within the covers of a book—transcend 
the possibilities of sight or convey thought or emotion without 
the intermediation of the eye. The story must be told in visible 
action. Moreover, Mr. Edison has probably not taken suff- 
ciently into account the contingency that what with much of the 
element of romance, thrill, and the picturesque necessarily Aimi- 
nated in the interest of purely educational purposes, some of 
the extreme attraction of the “movies” is bound to evaporate. 
Nor should it be overlooked that comment and explanation of the 
picture can never be wholly dispensed with to advantage. 


Screen a Supplement to the Written Page 
As a matter of fact the screen comes as a supplement, not 
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a supplanter of the book.. No text is quite complete without 
illustrations, and the motion picture multiplies the advantages 
of the ordinary illustration a thousandfold. And what a field it 
opens to the teacher! According to Dr. Wallin, of the Cleveland 
Normal Training School: “With its alluring, shifting scene, its 
compelling reality, its limitless range of subject matter, it repre- 
sents the most highly evolved educational instrument which the 
present century has bequeathed.” And W. H. Ives further as- 
sures us that “the motion picture probably offers the greatest 
opportunity educators have ever had to eliminate waste effort 
and to reach, by easier and more agreeable paths, the same re- 
sults which are now attained with difficulty.” 

In the first place, pictures are a universal language. In 
every field of knowledge they have always been regarded as an 
essential accessory to giving information. Picture language pre- 
ceded the alphabetic. And now, with the original advantage of 
the picture in the way of direct, concrete appeal, heightened 
immeasurably by the introduction of progressive action, the 
chief difficulty of the teacher—the stimulation of the imagination 
of the pupil—would seem to be practically eliminated. It has 
always been so difficult to conjure up mental images with a 
sufficient degree of vividness to overcome the haziness of im- 
pression which forms the bulk of most men’s information. In 
the moving picture there is a vividness beyond words. They 
save time and teach that which can be taught in no other way 
by covering within the space of ten minutes processes which in 
actual operation take days, weeks, months, and sometimes even 
years to mature. They put human interest into what would 
otherwise be but abstract situations; they spare us the labor of 
visualizing ; and they make the singular, the foreign, the super- 
human more easily credible. 


Value for Vocational Guidance 


In regard to the possibilities of the motion picture in voca- 
tional guidance, Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard, has written with much foresight, comparing its potential 
effect with that produced by the shrewd and broad-minded 
father of Benjamin Franklin in helping his son to choose a pro- 
fession. He took the boy about with him and showed him the 
work going on in as many trades as were then represented in 
the little town of Boston. It was only after watching the work 
in actual operation in the various shops that the little Benjamin 
decided to become a printer. 
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That one can be taught through his eyes exact processes 
of manufacture and industry that it would otherwise require 
years of intense study and application to understand and put 
into practice, is the endorsement of the motion picture in voca- 
tional education which comes from Senator Smoot of Utah. 











In Education 





As a recognized factor in the education of the world at 
large the moving picture has made rapid strides. Orange, New 
Jersey, the home of Mr. Edison, has the distinction of being the 
first city to have motion picture machines installed in all its 
schools. Germany and Austria have been making use of them 
for a number of years in school and safety work. The Italian 
Government exempts from the taxes it imposes on cinema thea- 
tres all those which devote themselves to the exhibition of edu- 
cational pictures exclusively. Greece recently purchased 4,000 
machines for use in her government schools and the school chil- 
dren of Ontario, Canada, now study geography with the aid of 
motion pictures. 

Teachers of backward, defective, and incorrigible children 
are resorting to it with large success. In France deaf-mutes are 
being taught to talk. In Denmark neurasthenics are being suc- 
cessfully brought to a healthier condition of the nerves. At the 
State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, New York, mental 
hygiene is being inculcated by motion picture means, and in a 
western hospital even the insane have been found to respond 
surprisingly to suggestions thus implanted. 

The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale was one of the first 
to discover and put in practice the use of the cinematograph in 
technical training. Its “Bureau of Visual Instruction” was or- 
ganized by the University of Wisconsin, January 22, 1914, with 
Prof. W. H. Dudley as head. A four-year course in the art 
and science of the cinematograph is offered at the University 
of Rochester. Many other individual schools and colleges are 
using the moving picture in a supplementary way—among them 
Harvard University, Girard College and very many extension, 
agricultural, and public schools. In New York and Brooklyn, 
more than twelve public schools have installed moving picture 
booths. 

Not a few philanthropic institutions—notably Hampton In- 
stitute—have been keeping the public informed regarding their 
work with the aid of films. The “Bull Moose” political party— 
so active in 1912—used dramatic films to open the eyes of voters 
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to the “injustices of government,’ and more than one church 
and preacher has adopted this means to stimulate and impress 
lethargic congregations. In these and a thousand other ways 
the outposts of the educational world have seized upon the new 
tool and are making it serve many distinct ends. A member of 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Library Association declared, 
at one of the recent meetings of the association, that motion pic- 
tures were making readers of many people who previously had 
cared nothing for books. 
In Government Service 

The United States has been using the screen for nearly five 
years for military instruction and to demonstrate affairs within 
its territorial possessions; Panama, the Philippines, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, etc., to congressional committees. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives imbibed first-hand 
knowledge of the’ Mexican situation from a series of graphic 
films set before it by the government. The United States is also 
sending out the so-called “rube theatres,” as the demonstrating 
cars of the Department of Agriculture have been called, to the 
farmers all over the country. By thus using this agency the 
department has proved itself able to demonstrate and teach in 
twenty minutes on the screen facts which formerly took weeks 
and even months to instil at the experiment stations. The de- 
partment has a complete moving picture course on poultry farm- 
ing which has already proved most successful. 

North Carolina has a “moving picture health car’ which 
passes from community to community within the state. By this 
means an intensive rural campaign against typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, the fly germ, and diseases traceable to improper care of 
the teeth, is carried on. The car is, in itself, a propaganda of 
disease prevention. 

The Ohio farmer has been educated up to better roads 
through films sent round by the State Highway Commission. 
Illinois communities are being aroused by that state’s Food 
Commission to the dangers of the house-fly and unsanitary milk, 
and are being taught every manner of device to promote house- 
hold hygiene. Kansas City is considering replacing its free band 
concerts in the parks with free educational motion picture shows, 
and a year ago the Health Department of New York City co- 
operated with the Universal Film Company in the production of 
a one-reel picture, “Fighting Infantile Paralysis.” Many of the 
scenes of this film were supervised by an expert of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. 
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In Industrial Training 


It is encouraging, also, to observe the efforts which are 
being made by industry to broaden and strengthen the teaching 
of technical processes by the use of motion pictures, with the 
distinct objective point, not only of promoting publicity, but for 
the benefit of the individual employe. At the present time up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty corporations are making ex- 
tended use of this agency for the more rapid and efficient train- 
ing of their personnel. For example, the Packard Motor Car 
Company of Detroit is using moving pictures of their factory 
activities in order to acquaint the men in each department with 
the actual operations that go on in departments of the company 
other than that with which the man is immediately connected. 
In this way each employe becomes familiar with the plant as a 
whole and moreover learns the ultimate disposition of the indi- 
vidual parts of the machine upon which he is working, with a 
resulting quicker stimulation of his interest in his work. The 
exhibition of these pictures is accompanied by explanations cover- 
ing the various points brought up by the film representation of 
automobile making which the firm is particularly desirous that 
the men should bear in mind. The titles of the films; namely, 
“wheel building,” “truck motor assembly and building,” “twin 
six assembly,” “body building,”’ “body painting,” “cushion build- 
ing,” “top building,” etc., sufficiently indicate the scope of the 
training by this method. The General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, New York, has a similarly complete course of mov- 
ing picture training in its particular field, as have also the Amer- 
ican Hoist and Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minnesota; the 
American Sugar Refining Company, New York City; The Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, Illinois ; the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York City; the Borden Milk Company, 
New York City, and many others. 

A very striking enterprise in this direction is that of a large 
eastern furniture dealer who has had filmed for the benefit of his 
salesmen a complete representation of the making of the feather 
pillows of the firm. Previous to the screening of this picture 
few if any salesmen, and probably few housewives, could have 
told where the feathers covered with their immaculate slips came 
from. The film referred to, after showing with brutal fidelity the 
uncleanly sources of much of the feather filling of our pillows, 
proceeds to depict, in a most entertaining manner, the eminently 
hygienic history of the feathers which fill the pillows of the 
particular company concerned. No salesman can forget this 
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most impressive picture, and when he comes to sell his goods, 
he will never fail to sound the warning of unsanitary pillows. 


In “Safety First” Work 


Nor have corporations confined themselves to the inculca- 
tion, by means of the motion picture, of an understanding on the 
part of their employes of industrial processes only. Such 
processes are frequently hazardous, and hence the teaching of 
self-preservation in every possible form is being developed with 
this invaluable ally. Along with countless manufacturing con- 
cerns the great public utility companies of the country have 
introduced the system very widely. One of the Pacific Coast 
railroads has a two-hour series of films with which it teaches its 
trainmen the rules of the company and the consequences of care- 
lessness. The Erie railroad has made a pictorial study of every 
possible move—both false and efficient—made by its workmen 
with the object of teaching its apprentices what movements to 
avoid and what to copy in order to accomplish their tasks with 
the highest degree of safety and success. This railroad has now 
about 5,000 feet of film covering safety-first work and 500 slides 
giving detailed views of shop practice and conditions. The ma- 
jority of the great railroads have introduced similar systems. 

The National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
makes large use of the motion picture in its hygienic courses 
for employes in order to illustrate the functioning of the various 
organs of the body. 

Handicaps 

But with all that has been done and that is projected along 
these lines, there are many grave handicaps to its wider accom- 
plishment that need to be overcome before the motion picture 
can attain the position it would appear destined to achieve. In 
the first place, and as A. W. Abrams, Chief of the Visual In- 
struction Division of the University of the State of New York, 
has truly observed: “Comparatively few people know how to 
observe either things themselves or the pictures of things.” Then 
the effect upon the work of any school produced by the~ over- 
sensational and vivid motion picture seen outside must be ‘ad- 
verse, since entertainment can never be emphasized at the cost 
of instruction. Another handicap is the scarcity of really suit- 
able films along even special educational lines, to say nothing of 
the general branches. Success of instruction depends not only 
on the presentation of objects to the eye, but even more on the 
presentation of the essential characteristics of those objects in 
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order that the desired mental reaction be produced. Still other 
difficulties are the high cost of projection machines; the need of 
the invention of a film that will neither char nor burn, and also 
of some measure that will admit of pauses for explanation of 
the subject represented, for no educational picture can be really 
and permanently effective which cannot be stopped for analysis 
and discussion. 

However, the greatest need today is a comprehensive film 
service and a more satisfactory exchange plan before motion 
pictures can come into really general or extensive use either in 
education or industry. The manufacturers will have to work 
out, in conjunction with school men and men of industrial train- 
ing, sets of film for school and industrial use. Dr. Joseph E-.’ 
Jameson, Vice-President of Girard College, has said: “My obser- 
vation has been that those films furnished gratis by manufactur- 
ing concerns are occasionally posed for the benefit of the firm 
rather than for the display of normal manufacturing conditions.” 
The trouble is that there seems to be, on the part of the manu- 
facturer, a total inability to adequately recognize any solution 
to the problem or how to go about the finding of one. 


A “Clearing House” for Films 

Many of such industrial films as are available can be secured 
direct from the manufacturers, but for the most part the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics, Washington, D. C., with the exten- 
sion departments of various universities acting ‘as co-operators 
and distributors, is serving as a clearing house for educational 
films of all kinds. This organized method of handling and 
routing films assures service not otherwise attainable. The list 
of subjects covered to date includes mining of all kinds, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry, animal industry, commerce and trans- 
portation, industrial processes, domestic science, health and pub- 
lic welfare, and social service. Any organization which desires 
to use the films of the Bureau through the medium of the co- 
operating universities may have the privilege, under the follow- 
ing stipulations : < 

First, the organization desiring such service must pay trans- 
portation charges from and to the distributing center. 

Second, the films must be used on standard motion picture 
projectors, and handled by competent operators. 

Third, a report of the films used and the attendance must 
be mailed after each performance to the distributing center. 

Fourth, films must be returned immediately after use. 
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No fee whatever is charged or accepted for the use of the 
films of the Bureau, and no admission fees are, permitted to be 
charged, nor are collections during or after the exhibition per- 
missible. Applications for the service must be made on the 
regular application blank furnished by the Bureau. For large 
audiences the Bureau will provide, without expense, special lec- 
turers on current topics, travel, industry, and banking. 


An Indispensable Ally 


That the time will soon arrive when the equipment of every 
private and public school, technical institute, university, scien- 
tific laboratory, and hospital will be considered as incomplete 
without its moving picture apparatus as it would be without 
clinical instruments, test tubes, lathes, globes, and maps, is the 
unqualified opinion of Charles Urban of the great international 
house bearing his name. Moreover, his statement has been en- 
dorsed by hundreds of institutions in many countries whose di- 
rectors have come to realize the enormous educational possibili- 
ties, the scientific and commercial resourcefulness, and above all, 
the promise in the way of bringing about international fellow- 
ship and a deeper understanding between man and man, class 
and class, and race and race of the animated picture camera. 





NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


“Business English,” by George Burton Hotchkiss, professor of 
Business English, New York University, and Celia Anne 
Drew, instructor of English in the Julia Richman High 
School, New York. Published by the American Book Co., 
New York. Price not given. 

This book, while published primarily as a text book on Busi- 
ness English in the Public Schools, the authors state that the 
value of the book must be measured by its degree of success in 
preparing young men and women for practical every-day work 
in offices. For this reason the book has been written primarily 
from the business man’s standpoint. What the business man 
wants to know and what he wants his employes to know about 
business English is what the author believes the book contains. 
Many large industrial corporations co-operated in furnishing the 
information which has been woven into the text. The book ought 
to be a valuable edition to the library of every corporation. in- 
terested in better business correspondence. 





Sa 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Our Association’s Service to Our Government—The Corporation 
School in France—The Getting Behind the Boys in the 
Trenches—Mr. Dooley Verifies the Value of an Education— 
Newsy Items of Value Gathered from Our Class “A” Members 
and Reproduced for the Benefit of All “Bulletin” Readers 





The Corporation School in France 


Two or three months ago our Association received its first 
class “C” membership in France, being that of the Orleans Rail- 
road Company, one of the largest railroads of France. We are 
now in receipt of our second application for membership from 
our sister republic across the ocean, this time from Monsieur C. 
Napoly, Director of the new Apprenticeship School which is 
being established by the Berliet Automobile Company of Lyon. 
There are many indications that it will not be long after the 
close of the war before there will be an international organiza- 
tion having as its object the development of industrial training. 
The movement originated in the United States. Our Associa- 
tion now has members in England, Scotland, Australia, Nova 
Scotia, Canada and France. We have also sold proceedings to 
the Mysore Province of India, Japan and foreign governments 
and our BULLETIN is sent to fifteen foreign countries, some of 
which countries receive several copies in different municipalities. 
The war has demonstrated conclusively the value of efficiency 
in industry and also efficiency in human beings. 


Rendering Service to Our Government 


When our Association was first organized it is doubtful if 
the charter members realized what an important factor our 
organization was destined to become as an auxiliary force to 
our Government. In addition to those of our members who are 
serving in cantonment camps and in other Government positions, 
information reaches the Executive Secretary’s office which in- 
dicates that the information which has been collected and made 
available through the annual volumes of proceedings and the 
monthly BuLLETIN has been of great assistance to the Govern- 
ment. The following letter from Mr. John T. Doyle, Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Commission, is a good ex- 


ample: 
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“You were kind enough to send us the first, second, third 
and fourth of the reports of The National Association of Corpo- 
ration Schools. They were found to be of great value and con- 
stantly referred to. Would’you be good enough to send us the 
succeeding reports so far as published ?”’ 

The Commissioner of Labor also requested additional copies 
of the October and November BuLLETINs and requests are re- 
ceived frequently from the Federal Bureau of Eduéation and 
from the Navy Yards for information that can be used in the 
instruction schools which have been established in the yards and 
from many other sources. 

Mr. Devereux, who has been acting as secretary of the 
Special Membership Committee, has been called to Washington 
to take charge of some important work in connection with the 
war. His able secretary, Mr. H. M. Dayton, is continuing the 
work of the Special Membership Committee. Our Association 
has also assisted in inaugurating a large Office Work School for 
the army at Washington. The government found it mighty 
handy to avail itself of the proceedings, reports and BULLETINS 
which our Association has issued, and it must be a source of 
pride to every member of our Association that this information 
is available and at the service of our Government. 


Getting Behind the Boys in the Trenches 


From the data published in the different house organs of 
our class “A” membership, it is possible to get a fairly correct 
idea of the percentage of employes of the large industrial cor- 
porations of this country which have subscribed to the first and 
second Liberty Loans. While the information at hand is not 
sufficiently complete to justify a flat statement, the percentage 
of employes of those industrial corporations who subscribed to 
both loans is about seventy. The percentage for the second 
loan is higher than for the first loan, and those who are receiving 
a relatively small wage have subscribed in as large numbers 
although perhaps the amount of bonds taken was less than by 
those who are receiving the higher wages. 

In many departments of these different companies one 
hundred per cent of the employes became bond buyers. The in- 
formation available indicates conclusively that the boys who have 
gone to France with the colors will have the full support of 
those who have remained at home to supply the ammunition, food 
and other necessities to make the world safe for democracy. 
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Extending Our Association’s Influence 


From the Inspector General of Education at Bangalore, 
Province of Mysore, India, comes a request to purchase the 
bound volumes of the Proceedings of our Association and also 
bound volumes of the monthly BuLLETINs. 

Recently there has been a revival of interest in education 
throughout India, and the inquiry received indicates that the new 
interest also includes industrial education. 


Notes from the Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Mrs. Dodge, of the University of Maine, is giving a series 
of lectures on food conservation to those of the employes of this 
company who are interested in this subject. The lectures are 
given in connection with the work of the Social Service League. 

A class in business management convenes at five o'clock 
every Tuesday evening. A light luncheon is served in the cafe- 
teria before the class meets. About twenty employes have en- 
rolled for the course. 

This company has also inaugurated a night school for 
those of its employes who care to take advantage of the courses 
offered. There will be twenty on each subject. 

English and Composition, Monday evening, 7.30 o'clock, 
Principal Sullivan of Brewer High teaching. 

Chemistry, Tuesday evening, 7.30 o’clock, Mr. Bray teaching. 

Arithmetic, Wednesday evening, 7.30 o'clock, Principal Sul- 
livan of Brewer High teaching. 

English and Citizenship for Foreign born, Wednesday even- 
ing, 7.30 o'clock, Mr. Couette teaching. 

A course in industrial organization and management will be 
started very soon. 


Notes from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


To all men of draft age the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
are offering an opportunity to join a drill class. The course 
includes two hours of work on three days of each week. Ser- 
geant Talley is giving the instruction. 

The Goodyear Company has established the practice of sell- 
ing vegetables at less than market price to its employes. 

This company has also inaugurated lectures on health sub- 
jects for its male employes. In these lectures a spade is called 


a spade. Gradually industrial institutions are weeding out from 
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their employes those whose morals are of such character as to 
endanger their health. 

Rather a novel course established by the Goodyear Company 
deals with instruction in balloon aeronautics. The first class 
was convened on November 27. The course will be ten weeks 
in length, and Mr. Roth and Mr. Ross of the Aeronautical De- 
partment will give the instruction. 


Educational Activities in the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 


Miss Mildred Thomas, Assistant Chief Operator in the 
Englewood, Colorado, office, is a believer in the value of tech- 
nical training as an aid in developing high efficiency in traffic 
work. Miss Thomas is an excellent example of the modern 
woman in business. She has enrolled for the Plant Courses and 
will undoubtedly graduate with honors. She is the pioneer 
woman student in the educational plan, but her example will un- 
doubtedly be followed by many of the other women employes of 
this progressive company. Between September 21 and October 
20 this company issued certificates of graduation to nine of its 


employes who had completed the Plant Course in Electricity 
and Magnetism, and to six additional employes who had com- 
pleted the Plant Course in Sub-Station Practice. 


Mr. Dooley Verifies the Value of Education 


C. R. Dooley, Educational Director for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of our Association, has been serving in a canton- 
ment camp for the Government. He contributes an article to 
the BULLETIN, published by the Casino Technical Night School, 
which is a part of the educational system-of the Westinghouse 
Company. Mr. Dooley summarizes his experience as follows: 

“During the last three weeks in September I reviewed the 
personal records of some 15,000 conscript soldiers as they re- 
ported for duty at Camp Sherman. Their lack of education, 
low salaries and unimportant jobs held present a picture so strik- 
ing that it will be a stimulus to all Casino Tech students and 
their friends. 

“Less than ten per cent had completed high school. Scarcely 
one man in a thousand who has not finished the high school or 
its equivalent had achieved anything of a success whatsoever. 
Putting it another way, by simply noting a man’s education, his 
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industrial position and salary could be guessed so accurately that 
a further study of his record became monotonous and uninter- 
esting. 

“The man with a good education usually had a continuity 
of purpdse running all the way through his history, while the 
man without an education generally jumped from one thing to 
another in such a haphazard way that he did not even have an 
accumulated experience to his credit. The following two exam- 
ples will illustrate. 

“M. H. C.—Factory worker, machinist, steam engineer, 
draftsman, now production engineer, foreman over eighty men. 
Age, 25. Salary, $30.00 per week. Education, high school, 
night school, one year college. 

“L. H. C.—Farmer, grocery clerk, telephone lineman, res- 
taurant cook, laundry agent, plumber. Now employed as a ma- 
chinist. Age, 28. Salary, $18 per week. Education, sixth 
grade public school. 

“For every one of the former there are nearly a hundred 
of the latter. 

“These records are absolute facts taken from real life only 
a few weeks ago. The handwriting on the wall is plain, and 
the young man and woman who does not heed it is not wise.” 





Educational Notes from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company 
Enroliment in the four courses conducted by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company through the Casino 
Technical Night School at the beginning of November was as 
follows: 


Engineering Department .............. 317 
Preparatory Department ............. 127 
Foreign Department .................. 81 
Women’s Department ................ 216 
SEE? c4 sah bisa Maoh dale debe tn Gtuis 741 ° 


This is an excellent enrollment and gives an idea of the 
extent to which industrial corporations are going in the training 
of their employes. 

This company has also inaugurated a course in its Night 
School for the colored employes of the company which are sta- 
tioned on Oak Hill. The course is open to all regular men who 
desire to further their education in the industrial world. Classes 
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are held every Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings from 
6.30 to 9.00 o’clock. Instructions are given in shop arithmetic, 
English, manufacturing methods, manufacturing materials, blue 
print reading and hygiene. _ 

This company finds that the enrollment in the Foreign De- 
partment is less this year than last year and attributes the cause 
to the continual decrease in immigration which has existed since 
the beginning of the European war. 

With these existing conditions, plans are now being made 
to promote greater interest in foreign-born men who have re- 
sided in this country in years past and who have not been able, 
as yet, to receive elementary education in the speaking, writing 
and reading of English. 

The present students are maintaining a good average at- 
tendance and show pronounced enthusiasm in all their work. 

The Westinghouse Company has also inaugurated a series 
of lectures which are given during the Tuesday noon lunch 
hour. The subjects of these lectures are broad in character, and 
intended in a measure, at least, to be inspirational to the em- 
ployes, and to encourage them to continue their individual de- 
velopment through educational methods. 





The Commonwealth Edison Company Provides for the Welfare of 
Its Women Employes 

President Samuel Insull, of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
of Chicago, has approved of the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation establishing a Woman’s Committee. The purpose of 
this committee is to look after the welfare of the women em- 
ployes of the company, to advise them in matters of dress and 
deportment, and, in general, to take up with the girls direct any 
similar question pertaining t6 their relations with the company. 





Notes from the Strawbridge & Clothier Company 

The Strawbridge & Clothier Company has established a 
library for the benefit of its employes The purpose of the 
library is not only to furnish reading during rest and relaxation 
periods, but books may also be taken to their homes by the em- 
ployes. 

The editor of “Store Chat,” published by this company in 
a recent editorial, describes the large modern department store 
as an institution where the employes may study human nature, 
but we will let him tell the story himself: 
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“The large department store probably is the best school in 
which to acquire a thorough knowledge of human nature, aside 
from the world at large, which few have the time or financial 
resources to tour. Literally the large store is a great business 
college in which many branches are taught, and in which the 
alert and energetic may rise to “professorships,” which carry 
salaries larger than are earned by many leaders in professional 
life. 

“Business success is primarily built upon a knowledge of 
human needs, tendencies and idiosyncrasies. All wide-awake 
salesmen and saleswomen absorb this knowledge because they 
are in hourly contact with phases of human nature more educa- 
tional and broadening than could be derived under conditions 
of social intimacy. Little wonder that scores of department 
store employes rise to places of responsibility, in and out of the 
stores.” 


A Scheme for Properly Handling a Corporation School 


The Baltimore Gas, Electric Light & Power Company must 
be placed foremost among the industrial corporations which 
have worked out comprehensive educational plans for their em- 
ployes. In working out its plans for the group educational 
work for the present season the factors enumerated by Harring- 
ton Emerson have been carefully followed. These factors involve 
careful planning and scheduling, efficient dispatching of the plan, 
keeping of accurate records and giving of adequate rewards. 
This is the plan as adopted: 

Planning—We have all found from experience that the 
work carried to the most successful conclusion is that work which 
is thoroughly and carefully planned. Imagine, if you can, the 
successful completion of a large building like our own Lexington 
building or the successful mobilization, training and transporta- 
tion of a large fighting force to the battle front in Europe with- 
out thorough and careful planning. Success involves, first of 
all, carefully laid plans. 

At the present time the chairmen and secretaries of the 
various groups throughout the company are planning the work 
of their particular groups. This involves the careful study of 
the work of each department and the proper selection of sub- 
jects for the various meetings. These subjects are being decided 
upon beforehand, wherever possible, and the work so planned 
as to give to each member of the group a knowledge of what is 
expected of him or her. 
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Scheduling.—Attached to and involved in all this planning 
is the proper scheduling of the work. In any undertaking the 
various parts or activities must be so scheduled as to follow each 
other or fit in at the proper moment. The proper planning of 
the work in every group then involves the proper scheduling of 
the events. 

Dispatching.—The most carefully laid plans may be thrown 
into confusion by improper dispatching. The successful opera- 
tion of trains on a large railway system involves the proper 
carrying out of accurate plans and schedules. No matter how 
well planned and scheduled our group meetings are, unless each 
one of us takes care of our own particular part of the dispatch- 
ing, the carrying out of the work, we will not achieve the best 
results. Here, then, lies the “secret of success.” 

Records.—Many a project, many an organization, has failed 
on account of the failure to provide an accurate record of its 
activities. Imagine our company attempting to carry on busi- 
ness without the keeping of proper records of its work. Any- 
thing worth doing is worth recording. 

Special attention is being paid this season to the keeping 
of accurate records of the Group Work. Every effort is being 
made to obtain a record that is as nearly as possible a true story 
of the work of each group. A special roll book has been printed 
and secretaries have been thoroughly instructed in the methods 
of recording for attendance, papers written and interest shown 
in each group. 

Since each man should know fully the basis on which he is 
to be graded, the following brief explanation is given. For fur- 
ther information each member is referred to the chairman or 
secretary of his particular group. 


ATTENDANCE 
le.) kB ee ee er 100 
Late, not more than 15 mrimutes........cccccccccccccccs 75 
Late, on account of Company’s business................. 90 
Avo Wie GIR... ho x 3 cc cc canes sacdkicxebisnaee 0 


Allowance will be made for absence due to sickness, work 
or school. 


PAPERS 
Paper submitted and awarded Group Prize............... 200 
Paper submitted, but not awarded Prize................. 100 


Paper submitted and awarded Company’s Annual Prize.. 100 
( Additional ) 
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INTEREST 


Best discussion and questions 

All other discussion graded in accordance with value of that 
discussion as compared with the best discussion. 

The sum of the above grades at each meeting will be the 
monthly grade. 

The sum of the monthly grades divided by the number of 
meetings the member should have attended will be the yearly 
grade. 

Rewards.—Honest effort and successful work should always 
result in adequate reward. Because of the fact that the success- 
ful operation of every group means a large amount of honest 
effort, rewards are being placed within the reach of all. These 
are as follows: 

For every paper approved and read before a group meeting, 
a prize of $5.00 is to be given. 

Three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00, as first, second 
and third prizes, respectively, for the best papers in each of six 
groups, as announced by the Prize Awards Committee. 

To the member receiving the highest yearly grade in each 


group, a prize of $5.00 is to be given. 

To each member who receives a grade of 80 per cent a cer- 
tificate, copy shown herewith, is to be given. 

The success of all this work rests upon the efforts of each 


member. 


Just a Kindly Word 


Mr. Norman Collyer, Chief Clerk to the President of the 
Southern Pacific Company and Chairman of our Sub-Committee 
on Executive Training, sends to the Executive Secretary’s office 
the following letter: 

“Dear Mr. Henderschott: 

“Had it in mind for some time to write you with respect to 
the BuLLETIN of our Association. 

“This little journal is so compact, interesting and full of 
meat that I am sure it is doing a world of good. The improve- 
ment in the last couple of years has been very noticeable. 

“T consider it the best edited periodical of its kind in 
America.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) NorMan COLLyer. 
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Fitting in the New Employe at the Charles William Stores Company 


Welcome the new employe! Our busy season is approach- 
ing and many newcomers are joining us to help handle the in- 
creased business. These new employes are entitled to every con- 
sideration we can show them. As older employes you are earn- 
estly requested to help make the newcomers feel at home 
among us. 

Bid the newcomer a cordial welcome and help him in every 
way you possibly can. We all need help always, but never so 
much as when we are in a new environment. 

No matter how many jobs you have held, you remember dis- 
tinctly the first days in each, and you still have a feeling of grati- 
tude for those who helped you when you needed help most. 

Because they were engrossed in their work, perhaps you, as a 
newcomer, did not receive from your co-workers the hand of 
fellowship you had a right to expect. If you noticed it at all, 
you felt it keenly, and you won't allow those who come after 
you to have the same feeling. 

First impressions are lasting. Help to get the newcomers 
off to the right spirit. 


“Employe Relations” of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 

The Eastern Manufacturing Company is to be listed among 
the class “A”? members of our Association, which makes awards 
for helpful suggestions received from its employes. 

This company also specializes in athletic activities on behalf 
of its employes. 

The name of the company does not indicate its business, but 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company is one of the large paper 
manufacturing institutions of the United States. This company 
is also a leader in establishing helpful relations on behalf of its 
employes. Just at present there is a great deal of rejoicing 
among the workers of this company due to the fact that the star 
catcher of the company’s baseball team has been signed as a mem- 
ber of the Athletics of Philadelphia. Eddie Johnson is the name 
of the athlete, and there isn’t one little doubt among his fellow- 
workers but that he will make good in the big league. 


“After the War—What?’”’ Asks the House Organ of The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company 

From an editorial in the Wingfoot Chan: “But one thing is 

certain—with peace will come an era of reconstruction. As out 
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of the night will come unparallelel opportunities, heavy duties, 
and great responsibilities, demanding men of wisdom and vision, 
men prepared now, in time of war, for the necessities of peace. 
“There is even today an unfilled need for men and women 
who can bring trained hands and minds to the problems of war, 
to the direction of economic, financial and commercial ventures. 
The dearth will be even greater when peace arrives. And at 
that time the ‘man of the hour’ will be a man who today is study- 
ing—preparing himself to solve the problems which will arise. 
“And that opportunity is yours. Make the most of it.” 


Educational Activities of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company, one of the two large 
paper manufacturing institutions which have class “A” member- 
ship in our Association, is offering to its employes a course in 
“Industrial Organization and Management,” open to all employes 
of the mill. This course will consist of a series of twenty 
classes in conjunction with a review of one of the best text books 
on the subject, “Industrial Organization and Management,” by 
Hugo Diemer, and will be held one night each week under the 
leadership of Mr. Rowe. Special topics will also be discussed 
during the series by Mr. Guild, Mr. Lichtner, of the firm of 
Thompson & Lichtner, consulting engineers, and Mr. Burchell 
on Cost work. 

There will be a nominal charge of ten (10) dollars for the 
entire twenty lectures, but this will be entirely refunded as fol- 
lows: 

Twenty-five cents for each attendance; five dollars for suc- 
cessfully passing the examinations. 

The cost of the text-book is two dollars, but is a book well 
worth owning. 

The course will probably be held in the early part of the 
evening, in which case lunch will be served to all members at a 
nominal cost. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to become familiar with 
the principles under which this mill is being standardized, and 
from present indications the class will be one of the largest to 
be held this year. 


Education the Solution of Safety in the Midvale Steel Company 

C. R. Lobs, Manager of the Department of Safety and Wel- 
fare of the Midvale Steel Company, in a recent statement in 
which he expresses his opinions as to how a reasonable degree 
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of safety may be secured among employes of business organiza- 
tions, said: “In the early stages of the game, some few years 
back, it was generally conceded by nearly every one that the 
solution of the problem lay. in the guarding and making fool- 
proof of all machinery and operating apparatus. This guarding, 
however, was soon standardized and accomplished, but, strange 
to say, accidents continued to occur with about the same fre- 
quency. Our own experience bears this out,-as over a period of 
seven years our statistics have proved that of all the accidents 
which occurred, month in and month out, less than two per cent 
could have been prevented by the application of a guard or other 
mechanical] device or contrivance. 

“Tt was then clearly seen and realized that the real question 
was right with the man himself, and toward this end all energy 
was and is now being directed. Literally, it means the education, 
training and drilling of the man in the shop along lines of safety, 
and a co-ordination of all thought and effort is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the purpose.” 


Educational Plan of the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 

The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
prepared and issued a booklet containing its educational plan. 
Mr. Robert B. Bonney, Educational Director, announces as the 
motto of their educational department, “Build From Below.” 
The company now has in operation six regular correspondence 
courses free to every employe in the company, These courses 
are Personal Development and the Bell System, Electricity and 
Magnetism, Substation Practice, Private Branch Exchanges, Out- 
side Plant and Managership. 


Western Union Telegraph Service as a Vocation 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has established a 
general eight-hour work day. 

Every employe who has been in the service for one year or 
more is given an annual vacation as follows: 

(a) After service of one year—one week’s vacation with pay. 

(b) After service of two years—two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

The company pays employes while absent due to illness; 
pays death benefits equivalent of one year’s salary and pays pen- 
sions when employes reach retirement age. 

There is almost an unlimited opportunity to develop along 
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technical lines, to facilitate which the company has provided a 
correspondence educational course at a minimum cost. 


Union College and Schenectady Public Schools Co-operate With the 
General Electric Company 

The General Electric Company has issued two booklets giv- 
ing information with regard to its educational activities on be- 
half of its employes. In the evening vocational school, Account- 
ancy and Business Administration, Business Arithmetic, Busi- 
ness English, Commercial Law, Elementary Bookkeeping, Touch 
Typewriting, Stenography and Phonographic Dictation are the 
subjects offered. These courses are given under the joint direc- 
tion of the General Electric Company and the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Schenectady. Opportunity is afforded 
whereby each employe may be trained to more efficiently per- 
form his or her duties. The supplementary evening course is 
conducted at Union College. In this course is included Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, English, Economics, Electrical En- 
gineering, Elementary Electricity, Advanced English, Spanish, 
French and Practical Phonetics. Classes in each course will be 
held weekly and will include about thirty sessions of one and a 
half hours each. A fee of $10 will be charged for each course 
given at Union College, but employes attending 80 per cent of 
the sessions will receive a refund of $5 at the completion of the 
course. Mr. E. B Merriam, in sending to the BULLETIN an out- 
line of the General Electric Company’s educational work, states: 
“We are encouraging the foreign born to attend the night classes, 
and are calling special attention to the Americanization and bet- 
terment movement.” 


Two Editorials from the “Kodak Park Bulletin,” Published by the 
Eastman Kodak Company 


At this time many of us are wondering just what education 
really means. Someone has said that “education is finding out 
the natural resources of the mind and then developing them.” 
One way to tell whether or not you have any talent in a certajn 
line is to ask yourself if you are interested in it. If you are, 
go ahead and study the subject. If you are not, do not waste 
your time with it. As a great man said recently, “no force on 
earth can stop your mind in the movement toward an education 
if you get it interested, for interest is the great factor in educa- 
tion.” 

The head of one of the largest rubber factories in the world 
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has told his executives that, in order to hold their jobs, they 
must have four things: healthy minds; honest and loyal char- 
acters; active and industrious bodies; and initiative, tact and 
common sense in acting in team work with other men. These 
things he considered essential for the successful man of today. 
How do you measure up to the requirements? 


The Firm of Kops Brothers Affirm That “Permanent Prosperity 
Will Result from Organization and Training” 

Kops Brothers in the house organ which they publish give 
an excellent editorial to our Association from which we repro- 
duce the following extracts: 

“Tf a nation is to prosper, her people must prosper—not the 
few, but the many. 

“Prosperity is the result of efficiency. Efficiency is the re- 
sult of specialized training and common sense, combined in the 
proper proportions. 

“Each day the need for organization and special training is 
more keenly felt. This applies to the masses and classes with 
equal force. 

“There is an old and very true adage that ‘Poor people have 
poor ways. This is simply a matter of education. Teach them 
to improve their ways of working and living, and their economic 
condition will improve in the same proportion. 

“The public schools of this country have long been ‘doing 
their bit’ in this direction; but they cannot do it all. Settlement 
workers, social service workers, and now thousands of em- 
ployers, are putting their shoulder to the wheel, too. 

“They say we need your co-operation because ‘Our entire 
program of work is carried on in behalf of the industries of 
our country; because, through proper methods of training, labor 
turnovers can be materially reduced and labor troubles avoided. 
There is no power that can equal organization and the results 
of efficiency of the individual through training. All an industrial 
organization ever has been, or ever can be, is due to the in- 
dividuals who comprise such an organization. Rightly directed 
training eliminates guess-work and haphazard methods and sub- 
stitutes scientific teamwork.’ ” 


“Thrift Club’ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
E. D. SHAw 


In December, 1915, we encouraged our people to join a 
Christmas Thrift Club. We found only one disadvantage to this 
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scheme and that was that some of our people want their money 
at vacation time and under the arrangement they had with the 
bank, it could not be withdrawn until two weeks before Christmas. 
Furthermore, if a weekly payment was missed, all interest on 
the account had to be forfeited. 

The plan is, of course, all right for any one who hasn’t 
sufficient backbone and confidence in himself to voluntarily save 
a certain amount each week. 

This year, our thrift proposition has been put on a different 
basis. We are encouraging straight savings accounts. There 
is no penalty if a weekly payment is missed and the amount can 
be withdrawn at any time the depositor desires. Interest is paid 
on all amounts that have been in the bank ninety days. Interest 
is computed semi-annually and added to the principal. 

As an encouragement to our people to make systematic sav- 
ings, we have our paymaster do their banking for them where it 
is desired. If a regular amount is to be saved weekly, the em- 
ploye notifies the paymaster and that amount is deducted from 
the weekly wage. These amounts can be changed at any time 
by notification to the paymaster or omitted if desired without any 
penalty. 

The choice of banks lies with the depositors. We encourage 
them to make their deposits in banks where the Company trans- 
acts business in order to make it as easy as possible for our pay- 
master, 

More than one hundred girls out of one Department alone, 
joined our Thrift Club and started savings accounts in January. 
We venture to say that at least 95 of these girls never had a bank 
account in their lives before. 


Installation Department Training Schools of the Western 
Electric Company 


In reviewing the history of the Installation Department of 
the Western Electric Company several periods appear where, due 
to the rapid growth of the telephone field, and the many changes 
necessary in the central office equipment in order to maintain a 
modern plant, it became necessary to increase the installing forces 
at short notice, by the addition of new men who were inexperi- 
enced in our line. 

At the beginning of 1916 it became evident that the de- 
partment would be required to increase its number of employes 
within the year from some 1,200 and 2,200 men. Early in 1917 
it was found that we had exceeded the 1916 estimate by a few 
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hundred, and that we would require a steady increase during the 
entire year, which at the beginning of 1918 would give us some 
3,700 men. The middle of July now finds us with over 3,500 
employes, which are some 600 more than the department has 
ever been able to boast of. 

To meet the demand for increasing the force to such an 
extent, it was determined that training schools located in the 
larger cities, central to each district, would solve the problem. 
These schools would permit a centralized point, where applicants 
could be interviewed, physical examinations arranged for, and, 
if hired, given a short course of training. 

In June, 1916, the first training school was established in 
New York City. Remarkable results were obtained, considering 
the short time devoted to the training. We now have schools in 
operation in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

Up to quite recently the schools have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the teaching of new employes, the course consuming 
twelve days and consisting of the simplest and most common oper- 
ations, such as sewing cables to cable racks, stripping, butting, 
waxing and forming cable ends, and the connecting of cable ends 
to terminal blocks. At the end of the course, the finished product 
of each student is required to pass inspection before the student 
is transferred to the field. 

In the fourteen months of existence, the schools have ac- 
cepted for training some 3,351 new men. Of this number, 2,505, 
or 74 per cent., have graduated, and have been distributed to 
various installations. 

Within the past month a two-weeks course in telephone theory 
and circuit practice has been established in each of the schools. 
This course is given to employes who have been in the service 
one year or more, and will be of considerable benefit to installers 
in broadening their knowledge on the general action of electric 
current as applied in the modern telephone central offices. 





NEWSY NOTES 


Dr. Enoch Burton Gowin, a member of the faculty of New 
York University and author of the book, “The Executive and 
His Control of Men,” has become a class “C’? member of our 
Association and has accepted appointment on the Executive 
division of the Committee on Technical and Executive Training. 
Dr. Gowin is an authority on the problems that have been as- 
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signed to this committee and was placed on the committee at the 
request of Mr. Norman Collyer, the chairman. Our Associa- 
tion thus has made a real acquisition to its production force. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. are rather proud of the fact that 
Mr. Alson Felch, father of “Happy” Felch, who helped the 
White Sox to beat the New York Giants in the World Series, 
is one of their patrons. It seems that Father Felch is something 
of a champion himself, as he holds the title of Champion Potato 
Raiser for his home county, which is up in Wisconsin. 


Practically every house organ that reaches this office con- 
tains a roll of honor of the empioyes of the company which 
publishes the house organ—those employes who have entered 
military service and are now with the colors, and they are big, 
long, splendid lists—all joined in the united effort to make the 
world safe for democracy. 


If one may judge from the accounts which appear in these 
various house organs there is a substantial development of 


“company spirit” taking place among the large industrial institu- 
tions of the United States. The glowing accounts of the amounts 
subscribed to the Liberty Loans, the pride in accomplishment, 
the glory in the “honor rolls,” all testify to the new spirit of 
co-operation. 


Under a reorganization the name of The Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
class “A” member in our Association, has been changed to The 
New Remington Rifle Company, Inc. 


Arthur A. Fisk, of the Prudential Insurance Company, ad- 
vises that the Board of Education of Newark, New Jersey, has 
started classes in the evening high schools and in several of the 
public day schools where special attention will be given to the 
trades and apprentices will find an opportunity to extend their 
training in carpentry, plumbing, printing and electricity. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company is continuing the 
booklets bearing on the subject of Good Business English. The 
latest one to reach the BuLtetTIn deals with “Faulty Expres- 
sions in Dictation,” and it’s a mighty helpful booklet, too. 
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Fifty-two additional employes of The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System were relieved from active service on October Ist 
and placed on the “Roll of Honor” to receive pensions. Pen- 
sions are now being paid to 4,489 retired employes and the dis- 
bursements for this purpose since the pension plan was inaugu- 
rated in January, 1900, have reached the total of $15,187,835. 


George D. Halsey, Vocational Director of the Atlanta, Ga., 
public schools and a class “C” member of our Association, has 
designed a course in Human Engineering and Vocational Guid- 
ance for regular engineering students. There is a possibility of 
the course being made part of the curricula of the Georgian In- 
stitute of Technology. The course covers the full four years of 
a college term and also shows the relation of the instructor in 
Human Engineering and Vocational Guidance to the student. 
Those of our members interested can probably secure a copy of 
the outline of the course by addressing Mr. Halsey. 


Earl B. Morgan, Safety Engineer of the Norton Company, 
has issued an interesting booklet on “Safety in Cutlery Grind- 
ing.” There is much good information in the booklet for those 
interested in the subject with which it deals. “Health and 
Safety,” a pamphlet dealing with safety and industry, has also 
been issued by the same company and emphasizes the need for 
treatment of trivial wounds. This pamphlet should be of in- 
terest to everyone interested in the subject of safety. 


From time to time there have been some withdrawals from 
class “A”? membership in our Association due to various causes. 
A year or two ago ownership of The Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, changed 
and this company withdrew its class “A” membership. They 
have, however, renewed their membership this month, which is 
an excellent tribute to the value which membership in our As- 
sociation gives to an industrial organization. 


Montgomery Ward & Company are finding their evening 
classes an excellent medium through which to select employes 
for promotion. Miss Mary Kusterer has the honor of earning 
the first promotion among those enroled in the present evening 
courses. 








— 
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Frank B. Gilbreth, a consulting engineer of recognized prom- 
inence and a class “C’” member of our Association, is devoting 
much of his attention to the subject of “Over Fatigue’ among 
the employes of the industries. It is a big problem and in ex- 
cellent hands. It is Mr. Gilbreth’s desire that one day each 
year be set aside to consider the fatigue problem seriously and 
to do something towards its elimination. December 3d has been 
designated as the day for this year. Those of our members 
interested in this problem can get in touch with Mr. Gilbreth, 
whose address is 77 Brown Street, Providence, R. I. Perhaps 
a little later this problem may be assigned to some committee of 
our Association or a new committee could be created with Mr. 
Gilbreth as chairman. 


The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago permits 
its employes, through a saving fund, to subscribe to stock in the 
company. Although the last basis upon which stock was sub- 
scribed was $120, and stock is still quoted at or above this price, 
the company has reduced the basis for subscription to $100 per 
share, thus proving rather conclusively in the estimation of the 
officials the value of having its employes as stockholders. 


Mr. W. R. DeField, class “A” representative in our Asso- 
ciation of Montgomery Ward & Company and chairman of the 
Chicago Local Chapter, has gone into government service and 
is serving with the committee of classification of: personnel in 
the army and is located in Washington. Mr. F. E. Weakly, Em- 
ployment Manager of that company, will act as Mr. DeField’s 
proxy during the latter’s connection with the government. 


F. H. Dodge, Director of Sales of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and their class “A” representative in our As- 
sociation, has been elected President of the National Association 
of Office Appliances Manufacturers, a pretty compliment to a 
deserving man. 





Cg 


James W. Fisk, class “C’’ member of our Association and 
well known because of his activities in connection with depart- 
ment store educational plans, has been engaged by the New Jer- 
sey State Chamber of Commerce as supervisor of the business 
service division of this organization. Under Mr. Fisk’s direc- 
tion the business service division will offer to retail merchants 
of New Jersey a free advisory service on retailing. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has included in its 
factory school a new course in practical mechanics. This course 
is added to the curriculum in response to the request of a num- 
ber of men in the Goodyear organization who are either handling 
machinery or working in the drafting rooms and who wish to 
add to their knowledge of the theory of construction and opera- 
tion of the machinery with which they are in daily contact. 





Paul Rachel, one of the valued employes of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, enjoys also the proud distinction of 
being the father of Helen Rachel, who recently entered the 
employ of the Burroughs. Shortly after beginning her tasks in 
that company she entered the school where ledger posting is 
taught, and she now enjoys the distinction of having finished the 
course in the shortest length of time of. any enrolled student, 
and also of having submitted a complete examination paper 
which was rated 100 per cent. Miss Miller, who conducts this 
course, states that she does not believe many of the salesmen of 
the company could pass the test. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of the employes of our member companies to bring 
their children, after their education is completed, into the com- 
panies with which they are connected. This is an excellent spirit 
and is being generally encouraged. 





The difference in results obtained where the educational 
courses of a corporation are made compulsory, with similar 
courses where enrolment and attendance are optional, has been 
ascertained by a large public service corporation operating in 
an eastern territory. The commercial courses of this company 
are given on company time, the employes are paid for theit 
time spent in school and enrolment and attendance are com- 
pulsory. Records show that attendance in the commercial school 
has decreased but slightly during the term. This decrease being 
caused by illness, resignation and other similar causes. The 
accounting and technical courses of the company are given 
evenings, enrolment and attendance being optional on the part 
of the employes. Records covering the past three years show a 
marked decrease in attendance and the total number completing 
the three and four-year courses being only about 25 per cent. 
of those who enrolled. This company is seriously considering 
giving all of its educational courses on company time and mak- 
ing enrolment and attendance compulsory. 
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EDUCATING ENGLISH CHILDREN AFTER THE WAR 


An Elaborate Educational Program Has Been Formulated by 
an Investigating Committee, Calling for an Annual Ex- 
penditure Which May Reach $40,000,000. 


-England already has determined what supervision shall be 
maintained over its young people, chiefly those between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen, after the war. The Board of Educa- 
tion appointed a Departmental Committee to investigate and report 
on juvenile education in relation to employment after the war. 
This committee has presented its final report, concerning which 
The British Medical Journal says: 

“The committee was instructed to consider what steps should 
be taken to make provision for the education and instruction of 
children and young persons after the war, regard being had par- 
ticularly to the interests of those who have been abnormally em- 
ployed during the war, those who cannot immediately find ad- 
vantageous employment, and those who require special training 
for employment. 

“The main recommendations are two: The first is that a uni- 
form elementary school-leaving age of fourteen should be estab- 
lished by statute for all districts, urban and rural, and that all 
exemptions, total or partial, from compulsory attendance below 
that age should be abolished. The second is that it should be 
compulsory for all young persons between 14 and 18 years of 
age to attend day continuation classes prescribed for them by 
the local education authority, during a number of hours to be 
fixed by statute, which should not be less than eight hours a week, 
for forty weeks in a year. 

“There would be certain exceptions to this second provision ; 
young persons aged not less than 16 years, who have passed the 
matriculation examination of a British university or completed 
a satisfactory course in a secondary school recognized by the 
board, would be exempt, as would young persons under efficient 
full-time instruction in some other manner than in a day con; 
tinuation class. 

“Most of the other recommendations are consequential ; for 
example, the duty is imposed on local education authorities to 
provide continuation classes, and it is advised that where there is 
already a statutory limitation upon the hours of labor the per- 
mitted hours should be reduced by the number required for the 
continuation classes. These classes should, it is advised, include 
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general practical and technical instruction, and provision should 
be made for continuous physical training. 

“The committee lays stress upon the importance of physical 
training, and it is partly to make room for it that it desires the 
extension in the time given to continuation classes to be planned 
upon the basis of eight hours rather than of six hours. The in- 
troduction of physical training, it is said, ‘should carry with it 
the extension to the whole adolescent period of the advantages 
of a school medical service and also of clinical treatment, except 
in so far as that is rendered unnecessary in the case of young 
persons in employment who have already become eligible for 
medical benefits under the National Insurance act.’ 

“The committee mentions, without, so far as we gather, di- 
rectly indorsing, Sir George Newman’s opinion that it will prob- 
ably be desirable to arrange for the medical inspection of all 
young persons at the age of 16, and again shortly before the age 
of 18. In connection with this matter the committee advises that 
the Board of Education and the Home Office should consider the 
desirability of transferring the work of certifying as to the physi- 
cal fitness of children for employment under the Factory acts to 
the school medical officers. 

“With regard to finance, the committee estimates that, apart 
from the provision of premises, by 1921, if all young persons 
between 14 and 18 not otherwise educated came within the opera- 
tions of its scheme, there would be 2,600,000 pupils to deal with, 
who would require about 32,000 full-time teachers. It puts the 
gross maintenance cost at anything from £6,000,000 to £8,000,000 
a year, in addition to the £1,000,000, or thereabouts, now spent 
upon the evening classes for juveniles. How much of this should 
be imposed upon the rates and how much upon taxes the com- 
mittee does not decide. 

“It realizes that the smaller the burden the change imposes 
upon the rates the more readily will it be accepted by the coun- 
cils and the ratepayers, and winds up by recommending ‘that the 
State grants in aid of present as well as future expenditure 
on education be simplified and very substantially increased.’ ” 





Education Must Go On 
(Baltimore American) 

Here and there in France, in the wake of war, the village 
school has succumbed to hostile shell, like church and home. We 
read of little groups of children huddled together in cellars, por- 
ing over books as self-sacrificing teachers strive to keep up some 
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semblance of system. In England, due to calls upon the young 
for service of one kind or another, the schools have become dis- 
organized. But education must go on, and this country, farther 
removed from the war zone, must early take the stand that noth- 
ing shall be allowed to interfere with the attendance of our boys 
and girls at the places of public instruction. 

The draft has drained heavily upon the colleges and the 
freshman classes will likely fall below those of normal times— 
an inevitable adjunct of war. But we can act to prevent boys 
and girls of the high-school age, or who may be qualified for the 
technical or preparatory school from being needlessly sacrificed 
to the industrial demands of the hour. The temptation of high 
wages available for even the very young will have its appeal to 
many; but after the war there can be no compensation for the 
lost time spent away from schools 


As splendidly pointed out in a recent article in the Letter 
tox of The American, parents render a higher form of patriotic 
service by keeping their children in school than by giving them 
over to industry. We are great enough and strong enough not 
to need the youthful hands, and they should now be trained for 
a service of unguessed value in the days that follow peace. We 


may economize in material things; economy in education we can’t 


afford. 





Training for Commerce Needs After the War 

Eighteen of the large industrial business corporations of the 
United States have entered into a co-operative plan which in- 
cludes a systematic course of training in foreign trade for their 
officers and promising younger men. This move is made now 
in anticipation of a rapid expansion of foreign business after 
the war. Among the representative companies from various 
lines included in the group are the American Express Company, 
American Steel Export Company, Bankers’ Trust Company, 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Equitable Trust Company, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, American Locomotive Company, and Pacific 
Commercial Company. 

The course will be under the direction of Dr. Edward Ewing 
Pratt, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The organization, and conduct of the course are in 
the hands of the Business Training Corporation. It is planned 
to give an intensive six months’ training in the principles and 
practice of foreign trade through a series of texts, problems, 
and lectures. 
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Schools in Caves Show French Spirit 


Dr. John H. Finley, state commissioner of education of 
New York, who recently returned from a tour in France to 
study methods of adapting schools to wartime conditions, told 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State that the 
advice of France was to maintain national efficiency by keeping 
the education of youth up to the highest standards. 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however heavily they fall 
upon the men and women of the day, permit neglect of the de- 
fenses of tomorrow,” was the essence of the advice he received. 

“France has restricted the use of food, fuel and light; she 
has discouraged travel except for reasons of necessity; she has 
mobilized every able-bodied man for present defense; but she 
has not for one moment forgotten her future defense. She has 
even opened schools in caves and provided teachers and pupils 
with gas masks ; she has put women by thousands in the place of 
men teachers called to the front; she has received back into 
service many with marks of honor upon their breasts who have 
been incapacitated by wounds, to teach again in the schools 
which they have left. But she has not taken from any child 
that heritage in which alone is the prophecy of an enduring 
nation.” 





The New York Shipbuilding Company is Training Its Employes to 
Build Ships 

The shortage of skilled labor has presented such a trying 
problem to the heads of the New York Shipbuilding Company 
that a night school has been organized within the plant where 
men can learn the trade of building ships in all its branches. 

To interest men, particularly those who had youth on their 
side, the company offered to pay its pupils while being instructed. 
The school met with unexpected popularity, many outsiders ap- 
plying for scholarship, while not a few of the regular employes 
enrolled with the hope of bettering themselves. 

The night the school held its first session there were eighty 
students present. Two nights later the school, with 180 students 
enrolled, was compelled to split up into three classes. The com- 
pany pays its pupils 30 cents an hour while they are learning. 


Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE CouNcIL’s general medical board 
has perfected plans for an educational system through which 
wounded American soldiers may be re-educated and rehabilitated. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION A BASIS FOR ECONOMIC 
JUSTICE 


More than one problem has been waiting for the 
workers to solve. I mean workers in the larger sense— 
those who do the creative work of the world. These 
are the great masses of all nations—they represent the 
essence of democracy. 

There have been many educational theories and 
plans, but they did not deal with life; they were con- 
cerned with abstractions, general principles, things and 
conditions no longer in action; in short, the static side 
of the world. There has been a delicate shrinking from 
mixing intellectual training with the crude, or, as some 
think, the “sordid” details of earning a livelihood. 

It was only in response to a democratic demand, 
general though vague and inarticulate in many places, 
yet definite in others, that there came a real effort to 
develop education that was concerned with life—the 
vital processes of living. This democratic educational 
movement is comprehended under the term “Industrial * 
Education.” 

Industrial education is education that gives each 
boy and girl a firm grasp on natural facts, and, there- 
fore, ability to use these facts in order to make their 
environments serve their needs and purposes. Such 
education provided for all has a vital relationship to our 
Republic’s destiny. It places the nation on a stable 
foundation and gives it opportunity to solve the problem 
upon which the nation’s salvation depends—economic 
justice —SAMUEL GompeErs, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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THE PRESIDENTS PAGE 
FIVE YEARS OLD 


It was in January, 1913, that representatives of a 
few companies met in New York to discuss problems 
relating to the education and training of employes. 
Previous to that time there had been much discussion 
of training for business. The National Association 
of Corporation Schools is the only nationally organ- 
ized effort of employers interested primarily in the 
education of employes in business. Eighteen corpo- 
rations were charter members; over a hundred addi- 
tional companies have since joined in this co-operative 
effort. 

The “Corporation School,” or better still, the 
ideal that the instruction, training and education of 
employes is a necessary part of business and a vital 
problem in management, is certainly more generally 
recognized now than it was five years ago. 

Our Association has proved that apprenticeship 
is not a “dead issue.” It has proved that sound edu- 
cational fundamentals bring results in the office, in 
the sales force, among the skilled mechanics and with 
the unskilled laborer, too. It has proved that the cor- 
poration must accept its responsibility for specific 
training. It stands for friendly co-operation with all 
public educational institutions. 

It has proved that the development and growth 
of the individual employe is good business. 


eaie 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


Members of the labor unions of Syracuse, New York, are 
taking an active interest in the courses to be given at the vocational 
high school of that city. It is the desire of the union leaders that 
the instructors shall be practical mechanics rather than theoretical 
men. 





We note that two large real estate agencies have found it 
profitable to conduct schools for their salesmen—The H. A. 
James Company of Detroit and the Mullen Real Estate Company 
of Buffalo. Women who have received the training have as great 
success in the sale of real estate as the men. In speaking of 
the course at Buffalo, Mr. S. S. Cahn, general sales manager 
of the company, says: “One of our pleasant experiences in 
connection with this school is the fact that quite a few women 
attend who have money to invest and came here for information 
in regard to what part of the city to buy in, how to estimate 
values, etc. After attending a few classes, they came to us and 
told us they wanted to invest, and in three months of our school 
we have sold to these investors eleven pieces of property.” 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology has prepared several 
short courses to train women for positions in industries made 
vacant by men leaving for the war. The courses were planned 
after a conference with several of the large corporations in the 
Pittsburgh district. Among the courses to be taught are mechani- 
cal drafting and chemistry. 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 
Program The Spirella Company, Inc., 


F. C. Henperscuott, Chairman. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 
program. 

Publications 

E. J. Menren, Chairman. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To supervise the Association’s 

publications. 
Membership 
W. W. Krvncatm, Chairman. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for getting new 
members. To investigate the 
loss of old members, 


Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
tions 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. * 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
tion with other organizations. 


Training Educational Directors 
C. R. Doorey, Chairman, 














Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 


To supervise the experimental 
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course arranged with New 
York University for training 
educational directors ‘and in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Committees of the Association 


Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vina, Chairman. 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Methods of Instruction 
J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 


Public Education 
Myron J. Jones, General Chair- 
man. 
The Sherwin-Williams 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Com- 


Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 
To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 


Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. PAuL KREUzpoINnTNER, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 
To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Law. 


Health Education 

Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of improv- 

ing the health of employes. 
Employment 

F. P. Prrzer, General Chairman. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 

How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 

Section II—Labor Turnover 

F. P. Pitzer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of calculating turnover. 

To determine that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which can be accepted as 
normal. , re 

Marketing 
Dr. Lee GaLtoway, 
Chairman. 
New York University, 
York, N. Y. 


General 


New 











< 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 

Distribution 

Dr. Lee GaALLtoway, Chairman. 

Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Section II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss Harriet R. Fox, Chairman. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable: 

Technical and Executive Training 

KENDALL WEISIGER, General 

Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxirr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools, 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN CoLiyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 


man. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 
Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 


Southern Pacific Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Duties: 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section III—Steel 

P. E. WakeEFIELp, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Water, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine best plans for 
Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 
cluding negroes) unskilFed 
workmen. 

To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section Il—Semi-skilled 

Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Duties: groups of members into Local 
To determine best methods of in- Chapters. 
struction to bring operators up To be responsible for the fur- 
to standard rates on specific thering of the Association’s in- 
tasks, terests through the Local Chap- 
Local Chapters ters. 
JouN McLeop, Chairmar. Nominating 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
Pa. Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
Duties: burgh, Pa. 
To be responsible for the rela- Duties: 
tions with the Association’s To nominate candidates for the 
Local Chapters. offices and executive committee 
To supervise the organization of as required by the constitution. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 
C. R. Doorey, Chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 
New York Local Chapter 
Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 
Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 
C, E. Fitzpatrick, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Charles William Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Local Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 
John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DouGHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Chicago Local Chapter 
WILLiAM R. DeFretp, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, III. 
JaMEs J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne Station, Chicago, IIl. 





POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
General Commercial Manager The Commonwealth Steel Company. 
New York Edison Company. Dr. J . 
, R. JOHN PrIcE JACKSON 
GrorGE 1. ALDEN, President, Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 


Norton & Norton Grinding Com- try of Pennsylvania. 
panies. 
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A. A. AnpErson, Secretary Educa- 
tional Committee, 
American Museum of Safety. 


N. F. Brapy, President, 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University. 


GeEorGE B. CorTELyou, President, 
— Gas Company of New 
ork. 


T. E. Donne tey, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JOHN FINLEY, 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. HALLIiGAN, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Dr. ArTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- 
rector, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Wru1aM R. Heath, Vice-President, 
Larkin Company. 


N. C. Kincssury, Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


C. H. Luprincton, Vice-President, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 
Joun H. Patterson, President, 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 
James A. ROOSEVELT, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 
Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 
General Electric Company. 


Dr. HERBERT J. Tr_y, General Man- 


ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Joun McLeop, Ex-President, 
The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, 
Carnegie Steel Company. 
F. C. HENDERSCcHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company. 
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